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utter County, California 


THE GOD-MADE HOME OF TREE AND VINE 


Sutter County Can’t Help Being Great 


T HOLDS within its borders every conceivable 

| attribute required to make it one of the great- 

est agricultural sections of the world, and that 

it is rapidly coming into its heritage is undisputably 

written in the story of its recent and_ present 
development. 

It is claimed, and the writer believes rightly, that 
Sutter County has more exceedingly fertile and 
highly productive land—land that is classed by soil 
experts and practical farmers as being of superior 
productive capacity—in proportion to its area, than 
any other county in California. It is the God-made 
home of tree and vine. 

In order to understand how and why this is so, it 
is necessary that the reader get the location of the 
county clearly fixed in his mind and picture it as 
lying in the very center of the great Sacramento 
Valley. For countless centuries, what is now Sutter 


County, like the valley of the Nile, was annually 
flooded with the waters that flowed down the Sac- 
ramento and Feather rivers from the Coast Range 
and Sierra Nevada mountains that border, on each 
side, the great interior valley of California. By far 
the greater portion of the county lies between the 
Sacramento and Feather rivers, while the remainder 
stretches along the eastern side of the Sacramento 
and south of Bear river. Year after year the moun- 
tain silt was washed down by these streams and 
spread out like a blanket over what is now Sutter 
County. This silt-loam soil, thus finally brought to 
the level of the adjacent lands, is deeper than the 
roots of trees or vines ever go, and the three rivers 
furnish ample liquid nourishment for every purpose. 
Here, then, is a combination of soil and water that 
has formed an alliance with a climate that does more 
than any other on the face of old Mother Earth to 
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CE Pe tan ati ea 
PICKING A $50 CHERRY CROP FROM ONE TREE 


make plant life thrive and do its best. The fruitful 
results of this three-fold union of earth’s greatest 
riches are everywhere in evidence in Sutter County. 

These few facts should explain why it is that Sutter 
County lands not only produce remarkably unusual 
yields from the standpoint of quantity, but at the 
same time set the pace for quality. In these two 
particulars Sutter County bows to no other section. 


Sun-Kissed vs. A Bulging Bank 
Account 


While the high yield of every crop can be very 
largely attributed to the superior soil and abundant 
water supply that are among the most prominent 
advantages of Sutter County, the superior quality 
of its products must share honors with still another 
factor—California’s sun-kissed climate. ‘To the dry, 
warm, rainless and fogless days are due the flavor 
and the blush upon the cheek of the deciduous and 
citrus fruits. Also is this same sun-kissed climate 
responsible for many of the surprises that California 
agriculture and horticulture is constantly springing. 

A combination of soil, water and climate, such as 
is possessed by Sutter County, can be depended upon 
to pile up the dollars for those who work with them. 

To those who are accustomed to the stern winters 
of the Middle West or East, a Sutter County winter 


will be particularly appreciated and_ delightful. 
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During the winter the thermometer seldom goes be- 
low thirty degrees above zero and a trace of snow 
about once in twelve or fifteen years is about the 
average. The rainy season is expected to last from 
October to April with an average rainfall of about 
twenty-three inches. A storm with a precipitation 
of from one to three inches is usually followed by a 
few days of warm, sunshiny weather, even in mid- 
winter. By far the greater portion of the rainfall 
occurs during January, February and March. 
During the summer there will be one or two times 
when the sun will bring the temperature up to 104 
or 105. Most of the time will show a temperature of 
from 85 to 95. California’s heat is a dry heat with 
the humidity about all dried out. The rainless sum- 
mers give the sun a chance to draw the moisture out 
of the air, leaving an invigorating, enjoyable and 
never oppressive summer climate. Even during the 
warmest weather it is always cool in the shade and 
the nights are simply delightful. No other word 
adequately describes the wonderful nights. 


Seventy Years Supreme as a Fruit 
Producing County 


Away back, somewhere about 1850, the first or- 
chard in Northern California was planted at Hock 
Farm on the Feather river about six miles south of 
Yuba City, Sutter County, by General John A 
Sutter, one of the West’s most conspicuous ptoneers. 
This first orchard soon became famous and marked 
the simple beginning of an industry that is still a 
baby in arms in comparison to its ultimate develop- 
ment—and it is even now no slouch of an infant. 
Sutter County is surely destined to become one great 
orchard and vineyard. Its development as a fruit 
and grape district seems truly remarkable, until one 
learns just what the orchardists and vineyardists are 
making from their trees and vines. 

In the light of these facts it becomes a very simple 
and natural result. Theirs is truly a golden harvest. 
Experiences of Sutter County farmers read almost 
like romance; profits running into hundreds of dol- 
lars per acre are common. Men, who, a few years 
ago were farm laborers are now independently 
wealthy, and all because they had the vision to get 
hold of a piece of orchard or vineyard land. 


— i 


Irrigation Pays Big Dividends 


While practically every crop can be grown without 
irrigation, the experience of years has demonstrated 
beyond all question that irrigation pays handsomely. 
The tendency is constantly in the direction of more 
and more irrigation and the artificial application of 
water to field crops as well as to orchards and vine- 
yards is increasing rapidly because there is no doubt 
that yields are considerably increased and the quality 
improved through irrigation. In speaking of this 
section of California, Professor Elwood Meade, who 
is recognized as the foremost authority on irrigation 
in this state, said: ‘“‘The available water supply of 
this valley ought to make it the Egypt of the Western 
hemisphere.’’ 

An abundance of water for irrigation can be had 
at comparatively small expense. Both the Sacra- 
mento and Feather rivers furnish an inexhaustible 
supply to those living along their banks and a pump- 
ing plant easily and cheaply lifts the water into the 
distributing ditches. Hundreds of land owners have 
sunk wells and irrigate with pumps driven by elec- 
tricity, as power lines reach to about every nook and 
corner of Sutter County. 

Taking water from the Feather river the Sutter- 
Butte canal now supplies water to about 15,000 
acres in the northern part of the county and an ex- 
tension of the ditch is now being made to embrace 
an additional 12,000 acres in the very center of the 
county. The rich alluvial soils have a natural slope 
towards the southwest and are so smooth that but 
little leveling is necessary, thus making irrigation a 
very simple matter. Alfalfa and rice require more 
eround leveling than other crops, as the surface of the 
field has to be marked off into plots of from one-half 
acre to three acres in extent, with a low ridge or dyke 
around the border to hold the water in the check 
during irrigation. 

Sixty thousand acres of new land will be brought 
under irrigation in 1920 by the Sutter Basin Com- 
pany that has just completed the reclamation of this 
vast area that lies directly above the confluence of 
the Sacramento and Feather rivers. This land was 
formerly overflowed during a portion of the year, 
but is now protected and comprises the largest and 
most important single reclamation and _ irrigation 


enterprise in Sutter County. It represents an 
addition of several millions of dollars to the, wealth 
of the county. Water for the irrigation of this 
project is taken from the Sacramento river by 
pumps, the pumping station alone representing an 
expenditure of $230,000. A battery of six forty-two 
inch pumps throw a canal full of water. 

A railroad running the full length of the project 
claims the unique distinction of being the only rail- 
road started and completed in the United States 
since the beginning of the war. 

The entire 60,000 acres will be under intensive 
cultivation during the planting and harvest season 
of 1920. About 24,000 acres will be devoted to 
orains, 13,000 acres to beans, 7500 acres to rice with 
10,000 acres set aside for diversified and intensive 
cultivation. It is planned to use 1500 acres in the 
development of the green vegetable industry. There 
will also be 2000 acres of seed peas to be followed by 
beans or some other crop or crops as a demonstration 
of the complete success of dual cropping under 
irrigation. 

Complete control of the water supply and the 
ability to put water on the land whenever it is needed 
can be made to pay big profits in two crops per year 
from the same land. Dual cropping is no experi- 
ment in Sutter County. 


Another large reclamation and irrigation enter- 


prise is the Bear River Garden Tract of the Natomas 
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MANY SUTTER COUNTY HIGHWAYS ARE SHADED BY 
CALIFORNIA WALNUT TREES 


Company of California, embracing some 10,000 
acres directly east of the Sacramento and south of 
Bear river in the southern end of the county. This 
is the northern portion of 60,000 acres that this com- 
pany has brought under intensive cultivation. Both 
reclamation and irrigation has been highly developed, 
a mammoth levee giving complete protection against 
overflow and an irrigation system of the most modern 
design furnishes an abundance of water for irri- 
gating all crops. 

The Natomas Company is developing this prop- 
erty as one of the leading alfalfa and dairy districts 
of California. Much of the land has been leveled and 
checked and planted to alfalfa, so that the new settler 
has an established income from the day that he moves 
onto the land. The deep, rich alluvial bottom land 
is an ideal soil for alfalfa and from five to eight tons 
per acre is regarded as an average crop for this sec- 
tion. Dairying and thoroughbred stock follow in the 
path of alfalfa and consequently this part of Sutter 
County ranks as the most important dairy section. 
Considerable quantities of beans, corn, and all kinds 
of vegetables are grown in this tract. There is an 
ever-increasing demand for all vegetables and garden 
truck at prices that insure a profit running into three 
figures for each acre per year. 

It will be readily understood that irrigation plays 
an all-important part in the horticulture and agri- 
culture of Sutter County. This is not only true of 
Sutter County, but is also true of almost every sec- 
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tion of California. But it is doubtful if any district 
in the state is so advantageously situated as regards 
an unlimited supply of water for irrigation as is 
Sutter County. It may be said that all fruits are 
irrigated. Canal companies supply water at from 
$2 to $5 per acre per year, according to the crop. 
This represents the charge for water but does not 
include the cost of applying the water to the land. 
The total cost of irrigating, either from canals or 
with pumps, may be placed at from $10 to $15 per 
acre per year, dependent, of course, upon individual 
conditions and the kind of crop grown. 


Transportation at Your Door 


Frequent, rapid and convenient transportation is 
a live issue in any progressive and hustling com- 
munity. Here, again, Sutter County delivers the 
goods. Exceptional land and water transportation 
facilities keep every corner of the county in intimate 
touch with the world and its markets. ‘Two steam 
railroads, the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific, 
pass through the county; one electric railway, the 
Sacramento Northern, connects with boats and 
another electric line at Sacramento for San Fran- 
cisco; and the Sacramento river, which bounds 
Sutter County on one side for some fifty miles, while 
carrying practically no passenger business, yet con- 
veys millions of dollars of farm products to Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. In addition to its present 
road system, the county is now engaged in building 
a complete system of concrete highways that will 
give every part of the county the best roads that 
money and engineering skill can produce. Street 
car service between Yuba City, the county seat of 
Sutter County, and Marysville, a mile away across 
the Feather river, is maintained by the Sacramento 
Northern. 

In order to convey an idea of the splendid trans- 
portation facilities of the county it is only necessary 
to say that there are about forty steam and electric 
trains that pass through the county every twenty- 
four hours. It is almost impossible to compute, from 
the viewpoint of dollars and cents, the tremendous 
value of such a service. 


a 
* 





MANY PROFITABLE CROPS ARE GROWN BETWEEN THE ROWS OF YOUNG TREES 


Fish and Wild Game A- Plenty 


Then, aside from the purely commercial side of the 
Sacramento and Feather rivers, these two great 
waterways give ample diversion for hunting, fishing 
and boating. Salmon, catfish and carp are plentiful 
in these streams and furnish splendid sport for those 
who are devoted to the rod and reel. The sloughs, 
running off from the main rivers, are famed for their 
excellent bass fishing. And not far away are the 
mountain streams and lakes, which are among the 
finest trout fishing spots in all the world. These 
same mountains abound in all manner of wild game, 
ranging from dove, quail and rabbits of the lower 
foothills to deer in the higher altitudes. 

Wild duck and geese make the rivers and sloughs 
their winter feeding grounds. In the fall great flocks 
of these migratory birds sail down from the north 
and feed on the abundant growth in the waterways. 
When the time approaches when the law will permit 
the shooting of these birds hunters come from hun- 
dreds of miles and it is one of the greatest sporting 
events of the year. It is most excellent hunting and 
is enjoyed by everyone who can lay his hands on a 
eun. All hunters are required to have a State 
license and many hunting clubs own their own 
grounds. 


Boating on the rivers is a pastime that is sadly 
neglected, although motor boats are getting to be 
much more common and plentiful and more people 
are taking an increased advantage of this form of 
recreation. 


Sutter’s Products Read Like an Index 
to a Nursery Catalogue 


A list of Sutter County’s crops would read like an 
index to a nursery catalogue with a few extras thrown 
in for good measure. Experience seems to show 
that peaches, prunes, almonds, grapes (seedless for 
drying and for the table), plums, figs, beans, grain 
and rice hold the most important places in public 
favor. Many others of lesser prominence are pears, 
cherries, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, apples, 
walnuts, olives, corn and vegetables of all kinds. 
Dairying and poultry raising are conducted on exten- 
sive scales and yield large returns. Dairy cows, 
poultry and hogs run on green feed the entire year, 
the mild and snowless winters being ideal for stock 
of all kinds. When the ground is too wet during the 
rainy season to permit stock to be pastured on 
alfalfa, they are fed from open racks in the corrals. 
An acre of alfalfa will carry a dairy cow and the 
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ALFALFA IS A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF WEALTH 


income from a good cow is from $75 to $150 per year. 
At Yuba City there is one of the largest creameries 
in this part of the state and auto trucks are sent out 
to the principal dairy sections to pick up the cream 
and milk right at the dairymen’s door. Large 
quantities of cream are also shipped by fast electric 
and steam trains to creameries at Sacramento and 
other nearby cities. Sutter County offers unusual 
opportunities to the dairyman and because of this 
opportunity this industry has increased several fold 
during the last few years 

The same general advantages of climate apply to 
the poultry business, and alfalfa is a green food for 
chickens par excellence. Every farm has its barn- 
yard flock of chickens, but there should be more 
exclusive poultrymen in the county and Sutter 
County offers an unusual opportunity for the com- 
mercial poultryman. All kinds of corn, sunflowers, 
pumpkins and grains yield abundantly. Poultry 
spells opportunity for the man of comparatively 
small or limited means. Generally speaking a hen 
will net $1.50 per year, but this figure can be con- 
siderably increased by raising a large part of the feed, 
which can be easily done on a few acres of ground, 
or, as is frequently the case, between the rows of 
young trees. 


A Winning Combination 


A winning combination and one that is certainly 
a money maker is dairy cows, poultry and hogs. 
Chickens and hogs do splendidly on skimmed milk 
and greatly increase the profits of the dairy. 
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A Truly Golden Harvest 


It is believed a conservative estimate to say that 
the fruit and grape harvest of Sutter County in 1919 
put in the pockets of her growers at least $8,000,000. 

Principal among the great number of crops and 

easily heading the list is the peach. At least 35,000 
tons of canning peaches were grown in the county 
last year at a valuation in excess of $2,000,000. 
tice took second place with 275,000 bags with a 
total value of $1,575,000, while Thompson seedless 
grapes and raisins came a close third with 4000 tons 
of raisins, which brought the growers at least 
$1,500,000; to this figure there is an unknown 
quantity represented in shipments of green grapes 
to the markets of Sacramento, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland and Seattle. Other important soil 
crops and their value in 1919 were: beans, 500,000 
bags, value $3,000,000; miscellaneous, $2,500,000. 


The Home of the Peach 


Sutter County is the home of the peach. Prefer- 
ence rests with the cling, or canning varieties, be- 
cause they offer a greater return than the dried fruit. 
This county is also famous for the large number of 
highly valuable varieties that have originated here. 
There is the Phillips cling—the favorite of the later 
canning varieties. Both the Johnson and Hauss 
clings, midsummer varieties, were also developed in 
this county. Undoubtedly the Tuscan clings are 
best liked by the canneries and several thousand tons 
are grown each year. Then there is the orange cling 
and the lemon cling, one a beautifully colored peach 
and the other very light in color, that are worthy of 
prominent mention in any discussion of cling peaches. 

Bearing peach orchards are now easily worth 
$1000 per acre and very few are offered even at this 
figure because they pay a tremendous profit upon 
that valuation. 

It costs, under present conditions, approximately 
$30 to grow and harvest a ton of peaches and an 
acre of trees will produce from eight to twelve tons 
of fruit per year. Records of as high as twenty tons 
per acre per year are so frequently reported that 
they have long since ceased to arouse more than 
passing comment, but these are made only under the 





NO FINER EATING AND DRYING GRAPE GROWS THAN THE THOMPSON SEEDLESS 


most favorable conditions and do not represent the 
average of year in and year out. During the last 
few years growers have been receiving from $60 to 
$90 per ton. It will be a simple matter for the reader 
to take a pencil and paper and figure out how it is 
that Sutter County peach growers are prosperous. 

Not less than fifteen or twenty fruit canning plants, 
some of which ship Sutter County fruit 150 miles, 
buy every pound of the choicest product and can it 
under their respective labels. Sutter County or- 
chardists don’t have any trouble about selling and 
marketing their crops. 


Almonds Are Particular 
Therefore Sutter County is an Important 
Almond District 


Almonds are particular about where they grow. 
California is the only state that grows almonds com- 
mercially and it is not everywhere, even within the 
state, that this nut is at home. Sutter County is one 
of the most favored almond growing districts and 
this crop represents one of its most valuable indus- 
tries. The almond is an inhabitant of temperate 
climes. It blossoms the earliest of all fruit trees 
and will not stand much frost. 

One great advantage of the almond, as well as of 


other fruits, lies in the fact that the growers of 
California are well organized and a central selling 
agency fixes the prices at which the crop shall be 
sold, which assures profitable selling prices and 
effectually checkmates any possibility of a combina- 
tion on the part of the buyers to say how much the 
erower shall be paid for his crop. The combination 
is all on the part of the growers. 


Prunes and Plums Show Big Gains 


Prunes and plums are valuable fruit crops, al- 
though they do not represent the acreage of either 
peaches, grapes or almonds. The crops are mostly 
from trees of comparatively recent planting, but 
there are hundreds of acres of young orchards that 
are soon to come into bearing and heavy plantings 
are being made as a result of the large and highly 
profitable crops from older trees. The prune has 
always ranked as one of California’s most important 
fruits and many fortunes have been made from the 
much abused prune because it is a highly dependable 
crop and one that can be relied upon to run true to 
form year in and year out. Sutter County prune and 
plum growers make unusually big money because 
this district produces more tons of fruit per acre than 
any other section of the West. 
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Thompson Seedless Grapes 
Originated Here 


Sharing honors with the peach, the ‘Thompson 
seedless grape has done much to make Sutter County 
famous. From a few cuttings obtained by a man 
named William Thompson, this valuable crop has 
developed in a little over a decade to one of Cali- 
fornia’s leading industries. The seedless grape of 
commerce, known here as the Thompson seedless, 
was first grown in this country in Sutter County. 
Its potential value was instantly recognized and ex- 
tensive plantings were made as rapidly as cuttings 
could be procured. Other sections of California have 
adopted this grape, but Sutter County easily holds 
its position as its home and principal producing 
district of the state. 

The Thompson seedless lays claim to several 
superior qualities. It is a medium-sized, oblong 
white grape and grows in large clusters or bunches 
and is entirely free from seeds. It has no equal as a 
raisin grape and is also delicious when eaten fresh. 
It possesses a high sugar content and a lucious flavor, 
which makes it a favorite in any market. It is 
shipped as a fresh grape to the cities of the Pacific 
Coast and growers are expectantly looking forward 
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to the day when improved shipping facilities will 
permit its being sold fresh in the cities of the East. 

Excellent prices are received for both the raisins 
and the green grapes. An acre of vines produces 
from five to fifteen tons of green grapes which sell at 
from $40 to $60 per ton, and from one to three tons 
of raisins valued at $300 per ton. It may conserva- 
tively be estimated that the expenses of producing 
a crop of Thompson seedless grapes runs about $15 
per ton for the green grapes and approximately $100 
per ton for raisins. 

Many other varieties of table and wine grapes, 
including the well known Zante currants, are grown 
in this county. 


Rice is a New and Valuable Crop 

No single crop has ever developed as rapidly and 
to such tremendous proportions in only a few years 
as has the rice industry in California. It was found 
that certain rich lands were particularly well suited 
to rice and the 1919 crop of Sutter County was 
275,000 sacks valued at $1,575,000. This is a re- 
markable development in a brief period of about ten 
years. 

Sutter County has not produced as much as many 
other counties, but 1920 will see an increased planting 
in this county alone, of over 20,000 acres. Part of 





this will be watered from the Butte County Canal, 
in the center of the county, and the remainder will be 
grown on the Sutter Basin Company lands. Rice 
requires an abundance of water, as the ground is 
kept flooded to a depth of four or five inches for 
about seventy days, and then quickly drained off so 
that teams and harvesters can get on the ground. 
Many fortunes have been made in the rice growing 
business. As a general thing the expense of produc- 
ing an acre of rice may be placed at from $50 to $75. 
An acre should produce from twenty-five to fifty 
sacks weighing 110 pounds each, which brought 
from six to eight and one-half cents per pound for the 
1919 crop. 


Figs 


Figs are an important product. One of the large 
dried fruit packing houses at Yuba City was built 
for the purpose of packing figs. The business grew 
to such proportions that dried figs were imported 
from surrounding counties for packing. Growers 
net $150 to $300 per acre annually on figs. Neariy 
every grocer in the United States sells figs packed in 
Yuba City. In Sutter County you can literally 
“sit under your own vine and fig tree.”’ 


ie 


PROFITS OF HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS PER ACRE 


Beans and the Full Dinner Pail 

Sub-irrigated, silt-loam soil is the best for beans, 
as this is a summer-growing crop and the absence of 
rain from the time the seed goes into the ground until 
the crop is harvested makes a soil that holds its 
moisture a first requirement. As many as 30,000 
acres of Sutter County land have been planted to 
beans in a single year. This means row upon row 
almost as far as the eye can reach. Small white, 
large white, pink and bayou are the four varieties 
most generally grown, although the blackeye is in 
some localities grown to a considerable extent. 
Growers are now receiving only from five to eight 
cents per pound, while eight to twelve cents was the 
price for a few years, which meant, of course, big 
profits. A bean crop costs from $30 to $50 per acre 
to produce and the yield runs from eight to thirty 
sacks weighing eighty pounds each. Fifteen to 
twenty sacks is about an average yield, so it will be 
seen that even at present prices the bean industry is 
not to be considered lightly. In 1919 Sutter County 
harvested 500,000 sacks of beans, representing a 
ralue to the growers of $3,000,000. 


Yuba City, the County Seat 
Yuba City, the county seat, and the largest town 
in the county, is incorporated with a population of 
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ORCHARDS ARE A SOURCE OF CERTAIN AND 
PROFITABLE INCOME 


3000. It is beautifully situated on the bank of the 
leather river and is a city of comfortable homes with 
large gardens and wide streets shaded with orange, 
magnolia, olive, palm and walnut trees. On one of 
Yuba City’s main streets may be seen the largest 
walnut tree in the world, which overlooks the sur- 
rounding buildings with its topmost branches over 
one hundred feet from the ground. The circumfer- 
ence of the trunk four feet from the ground is fifteen 
feet and four inches and the greatest spread of 
branches measures one hundred and eight feet. This 
wonderful tree stands as an enduring and living 
monument to the productivity of Sutter County soil. 

Yuba City is a modern. progressive and flourish- 
‘ng ety, nestled in the heart of one of California’s 
richest fruit districts. There is a national and savings 
bank, hotel, flour mill, lumber yard, two newspapers, 
municipal water works, churches, excellent school 
buildings and the usual business institutions required 
to serve a community of its size. Both the Sacra- 
mento Northern, an electric railway, and the South- 
ern Pacific have depots here, and these two railroads 
render a splendid transportation service. One large 
fruit canning factory and two dried fruit packing 
houses give employment almost the whole year 
round to several hundred men, women and children, 
many of whom make wages that compare favorably 
with those of the skilled mechanic. 


Live Oak 


This town lies in the extreme northern end of the 
county, and in a locality that is rapidly becoming 
noted for its alfalfa, dairying and fruit interests. 
Irrigation has very recently transformed this com- 
munity; several subdivisions, including those of the 
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Sunset Colonies and Live Oak Colonies, all of which 
are supplied with water from the Sutter-Butte canal 
have combined to make this a thickly settled com- 
munity. There is almost no limit to the crops that 
are grown within a dozen miles of Live Oak. To 
the west, rice is a recent addition to the many 
products of the unusually fertile and productive soil. 
With 10,000 acres now under irrigation, the town of 
Live Oak is growing rapidly and is fast becoming a 
trade center of considerable importance. 

Alfalfa is the leading soil product, although al- 
monds, prunes, peaches and grapes are being grown 
more extensively every year. After the first year 
the average yield of alfalfa is five and frequently six 
erops, running from seven to ten tons per acre each 
year. It is not unusual to cut three or four crops 
the year of planting. Baled alfalfa sells at from $15 
to $22 per ton. 


Meridian 


This is a thriving town in the western section of 
the county and is situated on the Sacramento river 
and on the Sacramento Northern Railroad. It is an 
important shipping point for a large area of some of 
the most fertile lands to be found in the state. 
Adjacent to Meridian is District No. 70. All of the 
20,000 acres of this district was formerly overflowed 
but it has been reclaimed and is now a veritable 
garden spot, with thousands of acres of alfalfa, beans, 
grain, corn, melons, tomatoes, fruit and vegetables. 
The lands along the Sacramento river are excellent 
for beans, which, together with alfalfa, probably com- 
prise the two most valuable crops of District No. 70. 
Sugar beets are grown extensively and contain a 
very high percentage of saccharine. 


Sutter City 


This village is beautifully situated at the base of 
the Sutter Buttes. Its wide streets are shaded with 
palm, locust, pepper, oleander and other shade trees 
that greatly enhance its attractiveness. It is sur- 
rounded by orchards, vineyards and grain fields. 
The Sutter City district is the second largest almond 
erowing section of the county. It was close to this 
place that the first Thompson seedless grapes were 
developed. ‘This is the educational center of the 
county with a new modern high school, and all other 





WILD DUCK HUNTING IS ONLY ONE OF THE MANY OUTDOOR SPORTS AND PASTIMES THAT SUTTER COUNTY."PEOPLE ENJOY 


business institutions that are usually found in a 
town of 800 people. 


Pennington 


Lying to the North of the Buttes and enjoying a 
remarkably mild climate, Pennington is the most 
important almond growing section. The large and 
constantly growing number of almond orchards bear 
mute testimony to the adaptability of this locality 
to this popular nut. 


Nicolaus 


Nicolaus, on the east bank of the Feather river, is 
the shipping and commercial center for the southern 
part of the county, which lies south of the Feather 
river and east of the Sacramento river. Hops, alfalfa, 
and prune and pear orchards, together with dairying 
are the most prominent industries. Some of the 
largest and finest dairy herds to be found anywhere 
are to be seen on the rich bottom lands that extend 
back from the rivers. Grain and stock raising are 
also valuable enterprises which yield large returns. 


Pleasant Grove 
This town lies on the very southeastern edge of 
the county and is the center of an extensive grain 
and stock section. Recent plantings of alfalfa give 
promise of an extension of dairying on a large scale. 


Other Shipping and Commercial Centers 


our prosperous and growing towns are to be 
found along the Southern Pacifie Railroad, south of 
Yuba City. These are Bogue, Oswald, Tudor and 
Chandler. Each of these is in the favored fruit dis- 
trict of Sutter County and is mostly a shipping center 
for the extensive orchards and vineyards nearby. 

Abbott, Marcuse, Sunset and Lomo are other 
shipping points on the Southern Pacific, while Tierra 
suena, Nuestro, Encinal, Rio Oso, Catlett and Sankey 
are similar points on the Sacramento Northern. 

West Butte, as the name implies, is on the west 
side of the Sutter Buttes and is surrounded by a first- 
class grain, dairy and stock country. 

Kirksville and Vernon are on the Sacramento river 
and are shipping points for rich areas of river bottom 
lands. 


What Are the Sutter Buttes? 


Rising directly from the level plain and lying 
wholly within the county, is a unique and lonely 
range of mountains, called the Sutter Buttes. Ten 
miles long and four miles wide, this elevation com- 
prises a complete mountain range in miniature. 
South Butte, the highest peak, is 2000 feet high. 
This range is a famous land mark, as it stands almost 
in the center of the great Sacramento Valley and can 
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SUTTER COUNTY IS THE PRINCIPAL CANNING-PEACH DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA. 
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THIS YOUNG ORCHARD WILL RETURN 


AN ANNUAL PROFIT OF FROM $300 TO $80Q PER ACRE 


be seen its entire length and breadth and stands as a 
erim sentinel watching over the welfare of the peo- 
ples who live under its shadows. 


Sutter County’s Advantages 

Sutter County has many diverse advantages. It 
stands today in the doorway of a golden era. Its 
opportunities are manifold. Opportunities are open 
on every hand for those who are seeking a home under 
California skies. To such Sutter County offers every 
assistance and every help that a thoroughly proven 
community can give. The stranger within our gates 
can be assured of the counsel and assistance of the 
County Farm Advisor, the Horticultural Commis- 
sioner and other public officials, as well as of those 
who have come and conquered the same problems 
that he must face. Our people are helpful; they ever 
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reach out a helping hand to those who would become 
their neighbors and share their successes. 

As a general proposition it may be said that un- 
improved lands can be bought at from $80 to $300 per 
acre and improved property at from $150 to $1500 
per acre, depending upon the character of the 
improvements. 

And remember that the supreme joy of living 
comes to those who abide under California’s sunny 
skies. You should investigate Sutter County. 

This folder is issued by the Board of Supervisors 
of Sutter County. The most careful attention will 
be given to inquiries and requests for further infor- 
mation. 

CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
YusBa CITY, 
SutteR County, CALIF. 


Citrus 


Oranges, lemons and grape fruit are not grown 
commercially, but every farmer and city resident 
has a few trees. Pomegranates, loquats, shaddocks 
and Japanese persimmons are grown for home use 
only. More attention should be paid to these fruits. 


Other Fruits 


Pears and early apples are valuable county 
products. 

All berries thrive and are grown commercially. 
Nectarines do well. 

Olives will soon be an important local fruit 
product. Orchards now in bearing pay well, full 
bearing trees produce from 100 to 300 pounds an- 
nually. You can contract your olives for ten years 
at $100 per ton on the tree. The newer varieties 
are early, regular bearers and the fruits as large as 
plums. Olive growing will be a big industry in 
Sutter County during the next few years. 


Vegetables Also Pay 


Another industry that requires only a small capi- 
tal is the growing of vegetables for the market and 
for the canneries. Ten acres of vegetables will bring 
a family large returns. Green vegetables are served 
on tables of people in this section all the year and, 
by arranging a ten-acre tract so that the crops in 
season may be cultivated, a grower of vegetables may 
insure himself a handsome return from sales of his 
products every day in the year. 

Green corn, string beans, onions, lettuce, radishes, 
peas, tomatoes, potatoes, cauliflower, asparagus, 
cantaloupes, watermelons, and numerous other truck 
erow luxuriantly in their season. 

Added to the above, a man may have a patch of 
strawberries, blackberries and loganberries on a ten- 
acre tract, all of which bring high prices in the local 
markets. 

The canneries in Yuba City buy up all the toma- 
toes that can be produced here at prices that yield 
a handsome profit to the growers. Many make a 
business of growing tomatoes for the canneries and 
plant as high as twenty acres to this profitable crop. 


The vines on some of the soils have to be irrigated 
but will bear from July Ist until November Ist, or 
until the frost comes. From $100 to $150 per acre 
net from tomatoes is not an unusual yield from an 
ordinary crop. The tomatoes are picked in boxes 
and hauled to the canneries without the expense of 
packing. If tomatoes are planted early, as is prac- 
tised by the gardeners, the local markets pay as 
high as fifteen cents per pound; thus the early pro- 
ducer gets handsome figures from a crop that costs 
almost nothing to produce, save the grower’s labor. 

Asparagus is receiving attention. One canning 
factory works exclusively on this product. 

All vegetables are grown to perfection and are 
shipped to all parts of the Coast. Sutter County 
frequently takes the first prize over the entire State, 
at the State Fair, for cucumbers. Melons and vege- 
tables ripen early and find a ready market in all of 
the Coast cities. 


Sutter County Strong on Schools 


California has long been known to have one of the 
finest public school systems in the United States. 
At Sutter City, almost in the center of the county, 
is located the Sutter Union High School with 150 
students. Not only do students attend this school 
from all parts of the county, taking advantage of 
special commutation rates on the Northern Electric 
Railroad, but students are also enrolled from several 
surrounding counties. The school is accredited by 
the State University and is one of the important 
high schools of the State. The district recently com- 
pleted a new $20,000 building on the Mission style 
of architecture, and built with special reference to 
cool class-rooms in warm weather. The entire 
county is justly proud of the success and standing 
of the Sutter Union High School. 

There are 21 churches in the county, not all of 
them located in the towns, but in various rural dis- 
tricts the residents have built handsome structures 
for the benefit of various denominations. 

Churches and schools are features of every hamlet 
in the county. 7 

The usual fraternal orders are established in the 


various towns of the county. 
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(sood Location for Factories 


Owing to its splendid transportation facilities and 
cheap electric power, Sutter County offers a splendid 
opportunity for manufacturing concerns. Its situa- 
tion at the head of navigation and having access to 
rail transportation over two trans-continental steam 
roads and one electric line, makes it an ideal place 
for establishing factories. Many factory sites are 
still available, either directly on the river bank or 
on one of the railroads, and we earnestly invite man- 
ufacturing companies to investigate the opportuni- 
ties offered here before locating elsewhere. 


Geographical Location 


California is a big state, nearly eight hundred miles 
in length, and the average eastern homeseeker can at 
first hardly grasp the idea that a ticket that would 
bring him to California might land him 800 miles 
away from his intended destination unless he knew, 
before leaving his eastern home, exactly the geo- 
eraphical location of the county or town he expects 
to reach. As a guide to those who have not already 
the information at hand, we offer the following: 

Sutter County is located 120 miles north of San 
Francisco, and 45 miles north of Sacramento, the 
capital of the state. It is reached by the Salt Lake 
Route of the Southern Pacific, via Sacramento, 
changing cars at Sacramento for Yuba City. By 
coming over the Western Pacific the traveler is 
landed in Marysville, just across the river from 
Yuba City. If the home-seeker comes over the Sun- 
set Route or the Santa Fe, he reaches Sutter County 
by coming north through the state as far as Stockton, 
Niles or San Francisco and changing cars for Yuba 
City or Live Oak. If the Northern Route from 
Chicago is taken, the Southern Pacifie’s Portland 
branch brings the home-seeker south from Portland 
and lands him either at Live Oak or Yuba City. 





IT REQUIRES A SMALL ARMY TO HARVEST THE HOP CROP 


The forty passenger trains daily which people at the 
county seat have access to will land a home-seeker 
in Yuba City at most any hour of the day or night 
and he may come here over any of the four trans- 
continental lines running into the state. 


Buy Your Home in Sutter 


If you are weary of the long, cold eastern winters 
and the heat and humidity of the summers come to 
California—the land of sunshine, fruit and flowers. 
Loeate in Sutter County, where the winters are mild 
and balmy, the summers temperate and salubrious, 
the soil rich and fertile. Opportunity is everywhere 
present for the thrifty and enterprising: Buy a home 
where ten acres will make you comfortable and 
twenty acres will make you rich, where every moon 
is a harvest moon, and where after harvest you can 
ride three hours on the Western Pacific railroad, 
through the famous Feather River Canyon, and 
spend your vacation in the Sierra Nevada mountains, 
where trout brooks abound with fish, where the 
forest primeval still stands untouched by the wood- 
man’s axe, where deer, bear and other wild game 
invite the hunter. Where else in all the world can 
you find the advantages, opportunities and pleasures 
of life than are offered by a home in Sutter County, 
California? 


This folder compiled and issued by 


Community Development Division, Sunset Magazine 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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NO SUMMER RAINS INTERFERE WITH THE OUTDOOR 
DRYING OF FRUIT 





STATELY PALMS ADORN THE COURT HOUSE SQUARE 


These short paragraphs tell some of Sutter County’s advantages— 


right to the point. 


SUTTER COUNTY 
Has less criminal cases than any county in the State 


Has the honor of being the first ‘‘no saloon’’ county 
in the State. 


Is the home and nursery of the famous Thompson 
Seedless Grape industry. 


Is the home and nursery of the famous Phillips 
Cling Peaches, the finest canning peach known. 


Is the largest clirg peach growing section in the 
State. 


SUTTER COUNTY 
Is the county where oranges ard lemons ripen six 


weeks earlier than hundreds of miles farther south. 


Is the county where the soil responds more readily 
to your efforts and returns larger profits for the 
money expended. 


Is becoming the most important pork producing 
courty in the State. 


Is the county where four to six crops of alfalfa are 
produced to the acre. 





COMMUNITY CENTER HALLS, SUCH AS THIS, ARE SCATTERED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTY 


A SILVER STREAM THAT BRINGS A GOLDEN HARVEST 
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